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THE BRITISH WAR CABINET 

ACCORDING to Maitland, constitutional history should 
be " a history, not of parties, but of institutions, not 
of struggles, but of results." In attempting the follow- 
ing study in recent British constitutional history I have had this 
opinion in mind. I have made no effort to give an account of 
the work performed by the British War Cabinet, nor to explain 
in any adequate fashion why it was instituted. To recount its 
manifold activities would be to write a history of the conduct 
of the war on the part of Great Britain since it came into exist- 
ence at the close of 19 16, while to present a competent expla- 
nation of its establishment would involve consideration and 
appraisal of many factors and motives — military, economic, 
political and personal — that lie outside the domain to which it 
seems wise to confine constitutional history. This paper has 
no such ambitious purposes. It aims rather to discuss the new 
cabinet as an institution of government, and to show the prin- 
ciples upon which it appears to rest, in comparison with those 
which have generally been accepted as underlying British cabinet 
government in the past. The extraordinary alterations which 
the present war has wrought in the law and custom of the 
British constitution do, however, afford an impressive illustra- 
tion of the historic process whereby political institutions are 
adapted to the changing needs of society, and may well remind 
the student of constitutional history that his subject, though it 
may be insulated from other phases of history for purposes of 
analytical description, is a part of the story of human society, 
and can never be explained by reference only to itself. Politi- 
cal institutions do not, in fact, " grow," like the lilies of the 
field or Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, but are made and moulded 
by men, whether by meditated contrivance or through a pro- 
cess of subconscious adaptation. 

Throughout the history of the English constitution, royal 
councils show a tendency to become over-large and unwieldy, 
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and to form within themselves smaller councils or committees. 
Thus during the seventeenth century there appeared within the 
privy council, which in Tudor times had been the central, 
directing organ of the English state, and which had itself been 
developed from the earlier feudal assembly of the Anglo-Nor- 
man kings, a number of committees, of which the cabinet 
became by far the most important. 1 The privy council still 
exists, but it now belongs to what Bagehot called the " digni- 
fied," as distinguished from the " efficient," parts of the English 
constitution. It is rarely called together, and it has, as a whole, 
ceased long since to perform any political functions. The 
cabinet, on the other hand, has become the " Government " of 
England. When in parliamentary parlance the phrase " His 
Majesty's Government " is used, it refers to the cabinet of the 
day. But the cabinet itself exhibited the same tendency toward 
undue expansion that had characterized the privy council, and 
with a similar result. In the eighteenth century, in the days of 
Walpole and the Pelhams, informal " inner rings " can be dis- 
cerned within the cabinet, composed of its most influential mem- 
bers. 2 With the growing use of these " conciliabula," as they 
were called by those familiar with their activities, meetings of the 
full cabinet became more formal and less frequent, and by the 
close of the eighteenth century they had ceased to be of any im- 
portance. In 1801, Addington, then prime minister, laid down 
the formula that " the number of Cabinet Ministers should not 
exceed that of the persons whose responsible situations in office 
require their being members of it," 3 and throughout the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries membership in the cabinet 
was confined to ministers holding office under the crown.' 1 

1 Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, third ed., vol. ii, pt. i, ch. ii; E. 
R. Turner, "The Development of the Cabinet, 1688-1760," Am. Hist. Rev. vol. 
xviii, p. 751 et seq.; xix, 27 et seq.; "Committees of Council and the Cabinet," 
ibid., vol. xix, p. 772 et seq. 

"Anson, op cit., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 100 et seq.; Yorke, Life and Correspondence of 
Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, vol. i, pp. 177, 223, 228. 

•Anson, op. cit., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 105. 

* Some of these offices, however, were sinecures, involving little or no depart- 
mental work; e. g., those of lord privy seal, lord president of the council, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. 
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Prior to the present war, that paradoxical personage, a " min- 
ister without portfolio " was all but unknown to the English 
constitution. During the past fifty years, however, there has 
again come about a marked increase in the size of cabinets, at- 
tributable in part to the creation of important new executive de- 
partments, in part to the exigencies of party politics. Whereas 
Lord Palmerston's cabinet in 1859 numbered fifteen members, 
Mr. Asquith's, on the eve of the present war, included twenty- 
one, while the cabinet of the coalition ministry, in 1916, con- 
tained twenty-three. Even before the outbreak of the war close 
students of English government were talking of an " inner ring " 
that was forming within the cabinet for the more effective trans- 
action of business. 1 

The difficulties involved in the attempt to conduct war upon 
a scale of magnitude unprecedented in history by means of a 
cabinet of the old type, consisting of twenty-odd political lead- 
ers, whose time was divided between departmental, parliamen- 
tary and cabinet business, soon began to attract public attention. 
A number of committees were formed within the cabinet but 
these by no means solved the problem. The lead in " edu- 
cating " public opinion to a realization of the inadequacies of 
the existing system, and the need of more effective control of 
policy and co-ordination of administration was taken by the 
Northcliffe press. As early as Septemer 1915, the Times urged 
the formation of a small War Cabinet in these words : 

'"It seems as if the result must inevitably be the formation of an interior junto, 
small enough to allow of deliberation and decision at close quarters." Morley, 
Life of Walpole. In his Government of England, published in 1908, President 
Lowell wrote: " One sometimes hears of an interior junto, or cabinet within the cab- 
inet, that really determines the policy. This is undoubtedly an exaggeration, a giv- 
ing of formal shape to informal conferences among leaders on special questions 
which have always taken place ; but it appears not improbable that if the growth in the 
size of the Cabinet continues, some such interior nucleus may develop which will bear 
to the Cabinet something of the relation that the Cabinet now bears to the Ministry." 
Lowell, Government of England, new ed. , vol. i, p. 59. Sidney Low, in his brilliant 
treatise, The Governance of England, published in 1904, spoke with assurance of the 
actual existence of an inner ring, and said (p. 169): "We may perhaps expect 
further development along these lines. In a very large Cabinet, partly composed of 
busy departmental officers, political management will tend to be left more and more 
in the hands of the influential sub-committee. It is a repetition of the evolution of 
the Cabinet itself." See also Anson, op. cit., vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 122-123. 
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The Cabinet is far too large for waging war, and it meets far too sel- 
dom. Its members, we are sure, are at work from morning till night 
every day in the week, and we do not ignore the countless Committees 
— Trade Committees, " War" Committees, Food Committees, Dar- 
danelles Committees, and the like — which are constituted for special 
purposes ... all working in watertight compartments and depending 
in the last resort on the intermittent decisions of the Twenty-two. 
What is needed is a far smaller Cabinet, capable of being assembled 
at any moment, and meeting daily as a matter of course. 

On December 1, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George finally touched off 
the fuse to the bomb that was to wreck Mr. Asquith's coalition 
government. The conduct of the war was at that time entrusted 
to a "War Committee" of the cabinet, consisting of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
McKenna, Lord Curzon and Mr. Montagu. It appears, how- 
ever, that this committee had expanded, reckoning in its official 
advisers and regular ministerial visitors, into a body almost as 
unwieldy as the full cabinet. " We have in fact almost reached 
the position," remarked the Times, " of seeing two cabinets 
sitting side by side and taking a hand in the war." ' Lloyd 
George notified the prime minister that he could not remain in 
the government unless radical changes were made in the con- 
duct of the war, and proposed that the War Committee should 
be limited to four members. His slate, moreover, did not 
include Mr. Asquith. 3 This proposal having been rejected, 
the insurgent minister presently resigned, and on December 
5 the premier himself followed suit, thus putting an end to 
the coalition cabinet which the exigencies of war had called 
into being. The Unionist leader, Mr. Bonar Law, was unable 
to form an administration, and on December 6, the king sent 
for Lloyd George, who undertook the task. 

The political crisis which has been outlined involved very 
much more than a mere change of ministry. It was the occa- 
sion of a drastic alteration in governmental organization. Hith- 
erto, as has been said, it had been an accepted principle of the 

1 Times, Dec. 4, 1916, p. 9. 

' Ibid. , p. 9. 
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English constitution that the cabinet should consist of and be 
confined to the heads of the departments of government. 
Under this arrangement the same men who, as individuals, pre- 
sided over the executive departments, in their collective capac 
ity as a cabinet determined questions of policy. Though not 
the executive in the strict sense of the word, the cabinet was 
made up of executives. 1 " The members of the cabinet," says 
President Lowell, writing in 1908, " are now always the holders 
of public offices created by law .... they have, indeed, two 
functions. Individually, as officials, they do the executive work 
of the state and administer its departments ; collectively they 
direct the general policy of the government. . . ." * Before 
December 191 6, the first lord of the treasury, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the lord chancellor, the five secretaries 
of state, the first lord of the admiralty, the president of the 
council, the lord privy seal and the presidents of the boards of 
trade, local government and education, regularly sat in the cab- 
inet, while several other officials usually did so. " The tendency 
at the present day," says Lowell, " is certainly in the direction 
of including the head of every considerable branch of the ad- 
ministration." Membership in the cabinet, moreover, was re- 
stricted to office-holders. When Lord Lansdowne came into 
the coalition cabinet in 191 5 without office he was an exception 
that proved the rule. 

Under stress of war, disquieting doubts as to the ability of a 
group of administrators to steer the ship of state successfully 
ripened into widespread conviction that the old ministerial cabi- 
net must, at least temporarily, be abandoned. To quote from 
the Report of the War Cabinet for ipi? : 

The enlarged scope of Government activity and the consequent crea- 
tion of several new departments, made a Cabinet, consisting of all the 
Departmental Ministers meeting under the Chairmanship of the Prime 

1 " .... the Cabinet is not the executive in the sense in which the Privy 
Council was the executive. The Cabinet shapes policy and settles what shall be 
done in important matters, and it consists mainly of the heads of great departments 

of government, but it is not therefore the executive the Cabinet is the 

motive power in our executive." Anson, op. cii., vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 141-142. 

•Government of England, vol. i, p. 54. 
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Minister, far too unwieldy for the practical conduct of the war. It 
was extremely difficult for so large a body to give that resolute central 
direction which became more imperative the more the population and 
resources of the nation had to be organized for a single purpose — the 
defeat of German militarism. 1 

When the official list of the Lloyd George government was 
issued, it was seen that a radical change had been made in the 
political system. The old type of cabinet had disappeared. 9 
Its place was taken by a small " war cabinet" of five members, 
headed by the new prime minister, and including, in addition, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Of these only Bonar Law, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, was an active administrator. Two of the other four 
held no office, and two held nominal offices that required no 
departmental labor. 3 The heads of the great departments of 
administration, other than the exchequer, were no longer of 
cabinet rank, but appeared under the modest rubric, " other 
ministers," in company with the parliamentary under-secretaries 
who had formerly been reckoned as members of the ministry, 
but who had never sat in the cabinet. To quote again from 
the Report : 

With the advent of the new government, a modification was introduced 
whereby the supreme direction of the war was entrusted to a small 
War Cabinet, freed from all administrative duties, and yet in the 
closest touch with all departmental ministers, while administrative re- 
sponsibility was placed in the hands of Ministers who were left free to 

devote their whole time to this aspect of governmental work 

The general direction of the policy of His Majesty's Government dur- 
ing the war rests with the War Cabinet, whose members, with one 
exception, are relieved of the day to day preoccupations of administra- 

] Cd. 9005, p. 1. 

" " It may be possible," says Sir Frederick Pollock, " to doubt whether the old 
overgrown Cabinet is extinct or only superseded." Quarterly Review, Jan., 1918, 
pp. 17-18. 

3 Lord Milner and Mr. Henderson sat in the War Cabinet without portfolio; 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon held the nominal offices of first lord of the treasury 
and lord president of the council, respectively. 
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tive work, and whose time is, therefore, entirely available for initiating 
policy and for the work of co-ordinating the great Departments of 
State. 1 

From the outset the Lloyd George government was completely 
identified with the new War Cabinet as an institution of govern- 
ment. 2 

The question of status of the non-official members of the 
War Cabinet, Lord Milner and Mr. Henderson, was raised in a 
debate in the House of Commons on February 13, 1917, on a 
motion to appropriate money " for the salaries and other ex- 
penses of the War Cabinet." Previously members of the cabinet 
had received compensation only by virtue of the offices which 
they held. 3 Since the law knows nothing of a cabinet, how, it 
was asked, could money be voted for the payment of members 
of the cabinet as such? "Here in war-time," exclaimed one 
indignant protestant, ". . . when we are urging the poor to eat 
less food, we are proposing to vote ^5,000 a year to a great 
nobleman who has never done a hand's turn without being well 
paid for it and who has come into the Cabinet without office." * 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, on the other hand spoke for the disciples 
of Realpolitik when he insisted that it was " mere constitutional 
pedantry " to pretend that the cabinet had no existence because 
it rested upon no statute. " Precedent-mongery," he added, 
" is not statesmanship." 5 With the voting of the appropriation, 
membership in the cabinet for the first time received formal 
budgetary recognition. 6 

1 Cd. 9005, pp. vii, 1. The War Cabinet has not always been able in practice 
to dissociate questions pertaining to the conduct of the war from matters of domestic 
policy, nor to avoid consideration of administrative problems. Hansard, fifth series, 
XCVI, p. 1679. 

' " If the House of Commons declared that they disapproved of the War Cabinet, 
that would be an end of this Government. We could not alter the arrangement, 
for we consider it vital." Bonar Law in the House of Commons, Feb. 13, 1917, 
Hansard, fifth series, XC, pp. 491-492. 

3 Lord Lansdowne, when a member of the coalition cabinet without portfolio, 
received no salary; Hansard, fifth series, XC, p. 485. 
*7iM, p. 481. 
i Ibid., pp. 495-496. 
*IUd., pp. 487-489. 5'7- 
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" Government by amateurs " is a phrase that has been used 
to describe modern English administration. 1 In an age when 
technical knowledge is more important than ever before in 
every form of enterprise the business of government in Eng- 
land has been transacted by persons who have often had little 
or no special capacity or expert training for it. So long as 
administration was entrusted to political leaders who had risen 
to prominence by virtue of parliamentary attainments or party 
services, and for whom concentration upon administration 
was rendered impossible by reason of parliamentary and cabi- 
net duties, government by amateurs was inevitable. But it 
required the shock of war to make generally apparent the evils 
and dangers that had long been perceived by philosophical 
observers of recent political tendencies. In the face of the 
efficient bureaucracy of Prussia, government by amateurs pal- 
pably broke down. The new system has not only released 
policy-makers from administrative duties, but has, equally, 
freed administrators from the burden of cabinet business. 
Departmental heads are no longer under the necessity " of con- 
sidering those wider aspects of public policy which often had 
nothing to do with their departments, but for which they were 
collectively responsible." 2 They are now able, therefore, to 
devote much more of their time and energy than was formerly 
the case to the labors and problems of administration, rendered 
more exacting by reason of the war. The new system, further- 
more, has facilitated an increase in the number of departments, 
which the prosecution of the war has made necessary. 3 A 
striking and most significant feature of the new regime, as com- 
pared with the old, is the appointment of men who have ac- 
quired reputations as technical experts, rather than as politicians. 4 

1 Low, Governance of England, chap. xi. 

'Cd. 9005, p. 4. 

5 The following new ministries have been created since the institution of the War 
Cabinet: labor, shipping, food, air, national service, pensions, and reconstruction. 
By the close of 1917 there were no fewer than twenty-nine ministers who would have 
been of cabinet rank under the old regime. Cd. 9005, p. 236. 

•Dicey, The New English War Cabinet as a Constitutional Experiment, Harvard 
Law Review, vol. xxx, p. 790. 
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All writers on the English cabinet have commented upon 
its secrecy. Lord Rosebery, who has himself as prime minister 
presided over cabinet meetings, declares that 

to the inquiring foreigner, nothing can seem more extraordinary, in a 
country with so much of democracy about it, than the spectacle of a 
secret council, on the Venetian model, sworn to absolute silence, and 
conducting the business of a nation which insists on publicity for every 
thing less important ... of all anomalous arrangements for executive 
government in an Anglo-Saxon community, during the present epoch 
and under the present conditions, the strangest is the government of 
England by a Secret Committee. 

Lowell considers secrecy an essential attribute of the English 
cabinet government and Bagehot tells us that no description of 
the cabinet, " at once graphic and authentic, has ever been given. 
It is said to be sometimes like a rather disorderly board of 
directors where many speak and few listen — though no one 
knows." According to Anson, it is questionable " whether a 
meeting can be regarded as a meeting of the Cabinet while a 
person is present who is under no obligation to secrecy." The 
fact that it was a secret council was, indeed, the chief reason 
for the popular suspicion and dislike of the cabinet during its 
early history. Prior to December 1916, it had no secretary 
and kept no minutes of proceedings. 

Under the new system, it has become necessary to devise 
new means to insure prompt and intimate communication be- 
tween the cabinet and the officers of administration, who are 
now removed from it; and these in turn have involved the 
virtual abandonment of secrecy. During the first year of the 
existence of the War Cabinet no fewer than 248 persons, in- 
cluding experts in all branches of administration, attended its 
meetings. The secretary of state for foreign affairs, the first 
sea lord of the admiralty, and the chief of the Imperial General 
Staff attended regularly to communicate respecting the progress 
of the war and to consult on questions arising from day to day. 
Minutes of proceedings were kept and files regularly trans- 
mitted to the ministers most immediately concerned with the 
conduct of the war. Copies of minutes which especially af- 
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ected other departments were sent to them, and weekly reports 
were prepared by arrangement with the foreign, India and 
colonial offices on matters with which those departments were 
especially concerned. 1 Under such circumstances the cloud of 
mystery that hung over the old cabinet has been dissipated. 3 
Perhaps the most striking proof of the abandonment of secrecy 
is the publication by the War Cabinet of an official report, 
which gives an outline of its regular day-to-day procedure. 

There is a fully organized secretariat, consisting of a secre- 
tary and ten assistants, with offices at 2 Whitehall Gardens. 
The principal duties of the secretary are to keep the record 
of the proceedings of the War Cabinet, transmit its decisions 
to the departments which are concerned in giving effect to 
them, prepare agenda papers, procure and circulate docu- 
ments required for discussion, arrange for the attendance of 
ministers and others at meetings, carry on correspondence and 
prepare reports.' It was stated in Parliament that the War 
Cabinet relied upon the advice of the officers of the secretariat, 
but this was denied by the government/ In connection with 
the secretariat an extensive system of " liaison officers " has 
been developed, so that intimate relations are now established 
between the War Cabinet and every department of government. 5 

The study of the modern English cabinet may begin, 
properly enough, with Bagehot's classic treatment of the sub- 
ject, but unfortunately, a great deal of it has also ended there. 
By exploding the "literary theory" of the English constitution 
and subjecting to his powers of keen analysis the political system 

1 Cd. 9005, pp. 2-3. 

'It should not be inferred from what has been said that the War Cabinet is a 
public council. The public is, of course, not admitted to its deliberations, nor are 
minutes of its proceedings published, though it appears that upon one occasion at 
least an enterprising London daily did print certain minutes that had come into its 
possession (Hansard, fifth series, XC, p. 440). The War Cabinet is a private, but 
not a secret council. 

5 Cd. 9005, p. 3. The War Cabinet took over the secretariats of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and the War Committee of the previous cabinet. Ibid,, p. 3; 
Hansard, fifth series, XC, p. 439; XCI, pp. 620-621. 

* Hansard, fifth series, XCIV, pp. 1422-1423. 

5 Cd. 9005, p. 2. 
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as he observed it in operation fifty years ago, Bagehot was able 
to draw a realistic picture of English government that was im- 
pressive enough to stamp itself, in broad outlines, upon the 
minds of two generations of Englishmen. But some of his 
doctrines, sound as they were in the age of Lord Palmerston, 
have themselves become something like a " literary theory " 
when applied to the constitution in the days of Lloyd George. 1 
This is conspicuously true of that one which he viewed as the 
corner-stone of the English system : the collective responsibility 
of the cabinet to the House of Commons. He declared it 

a board of control chosen by the legislature, out of persons whom it 
trusts and knows, to rule the nation. The particular mode in which 
the English ministers are selected ; the fiction that they are, in any 
political sense, the Queen's servants; the rule which limits the choice 
of the Cabinet to the members of the legislature, — are accidents unes- 
sential to its definition, historical incidents separable from its nature. 
Its characteristic is, that it should be chosen by the legislature out of 
persons agreeable to and trusted by the legislature. 

The collective character of the cabinet's responsibility is em- 
phasized by all modern authorities. Morley in his Life of 
Walpole tells us that 

as a general rule every important piece of departmental policy is taken 
to commit the entire Cabinet, and its members stand or fall together. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be driven from office by a bad 
despatch from the Foreign Office, and an excellent Home Secretary 
may suffer for the blunders of a stupid Minister of War. The Cabinet 
is a unit — a unit as regards the sovereign, and a unit as regards the 
legislature. 

This doctrine of the collective responsibility of cabinet to Com- 
mons has been accepted almost universally as a commonplace 

"This thought is clearly expressed by Sidney Low, Governance of England, chap, 
i. In the second edition of his English Constitution, published in 1872, Bagehot 
himself perceived that parts of his description were likely to grow obsolete. Pro- 
fessor Dicey, a warm admirer of Bagehot, says of him: " He has drawn the truest 
picture anywhere to be found of English Cabinet government as it existed fifty years 
ago and as it was assumed, not with perfect truth, to work up to almost the end of 
last year [1916]." Harvard Law Review, vol. xxx, p. 788. 
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of modern British constitutional practice. It appears to have 
been based, however, upon the actual ousting of ministries by 
the House of Commons, an event that occurred so frequently 
in the early Victorian era as to seem normal, but which seems 
to have fallen into desuetude. Sidney Low, who has done for 
the English constitution of the early twentieth century what 
Bagehot did for it a generation before, views the responsibility 
of the cabinet to the House as virtually extinct. He declares : 

The House of Commons no longer controls the Executive ; on the con- 
trary the Executive controls the House of Commons. The theory is 
that the ministers must justify each and all of their acts before the 
representatives of the nation at every stage ; if they fail to do so, these 
representatives will turn them out of office. But in our modern prac- 
tice the Cabinet is scarcely ever turned out of office by Parliament 
whatever it does. 1 

Into what has caused so profound a change in the relations of 
cabinet and Commons since Bagehot's day, we need not here 
inquire; the party system, a change in the theory of represen- 
tation, and the growth of extra-parliamentary agencies for the 
expression of public opinion have undoubtedly had much to 
do with it. But of the fact that a great change has taken place 
there can be no doubt. 2 Responsibility to the people, or more 
accurately, to the electors, has been substituted for responsibil- 
ity to the Commons. Public opinion, whether expressed in a 
general election or through extra-constitutional agencies, appears 
to have supplanted the division lobby of the House of Com- 
mons as the maker and unmaker of cabinets. 3 

1 Low, Governance of England, pp. 80-81. 

2 See Low, Governance of England, chaps, iv and v, on this point. 

3 " It is true, I think, to say that in the last hundred years the power which deter- 
mines the existence and extinction of Cabinets has shifted, first from the Crown to 
the Commons, and then from the Commons to the electorate. But it is no longer 
true that the House of Commons is always a close reflection of the opinion of the 
country, or that it responds to changes of public opinion as they may occur during 
the existence of a Parliament." Anson, op. cit., vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 133-134. Bage- 
hot was, of course, not unaware of the force of public opinion and its effect upon 
the fate of ministries, but in his day public opinion acted upon the ministry indirectly, 
through the agency of the House of Commons. 
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Since the outbreak of the war there have been two changes 
of ministry, and in both cases the House of Commons has 
played the r61e of passive spectator rather than of active agent. 1 
It was no adverse vote that put an end to the Liberal cabinet 
in 1915, or to the coalition cabinet in 1916, and if Bagehot's 
principle of responsibility had still been operative, there would 
have been no change of ministry on either occasion. " The 
House," as Sidney Low puts it, " did not vote Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Milner into office ; it did not vote Mr. 
Asquith out, for the late coalition ministry had an unbroken 
majority in the Chamber when its chief resigned in deference 
to what was understood to be the voice of public opinion." 3 To 
quote another distinguished English publicist, commenting upon 
the crisis of December, 191 6: "In the present instance the 
House has not been defied, but it has not been consulted. Mr. 
Lloyd George draws his strength from outside the walls of Par- 
liament ; he owes his elevation to a kind of informal and irreg- 
ular, but unmistakably emphatic, plebiscite. The House of 
Commons did not make him Premier; it is doubtful whether 
it could unmake him." 3 It is true that language is still used 
in Parliament which indicates that the old theory of respon- 
sibility has not been formally discarded, but it is doubtful 
whether it is, or is intended to be, taken very seriously. 4 Cer- 

1 No doubt the fact that the present House of Commons was elected in 1910, under 
wholly different conditions from those prevailing after August 1914, should be taken 
into account in any attempt to explain this fact. 

1 Sidney Low, "The Imperial Constitution : The New Phase," Nineteenth Century, 
vol. lxxxii, p. 242. " In England ... in extremely important matters the public 
opinion of the nation has been ascertained and faithfully acted upon without parlia- 
mentary action. This has even been done in the making and unmaking of Cabinets. 
Twice since the war began the Cabinet has been reconstructed, once involving the 
fall of the Prime Minister, with no preliminary declaration of Parliament whatever. 

it would be absurd to maintain that the Ministry of Mr. Lloyd George did 

not take office because of a public demand, or that it could maintain itself for a 
moment if it lost public confidence, whether Parliament registered the change or not," 
says G. B. Adams, "The British Empire and a League of Peace," Nation, vol. cvi, 
P- 392. 

'Quoted by G. B. Adams, "The British Empire and a League of Peace," Nation, 
vol. cvi, p. 392. 

4 For example, in opposing Mr. Asquith's motion for a parliamentary committee 
to investigate the charges made by General Maurice respecting the government's 
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tainly Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in the War Cabinet 
cannot feel toward the House of Commons, which had nothing 
to do with bringing them to power, as Peel, or Russell, or 
Palmerston felt. 1 

The lack of any effective control of the War Cabinet by Par- 
liament is emphasized by another departure from the accepted 
theory of cabinet government. Before December 191 6, it was 
a rule that every member of the cabinet must sit in one or the 
other of the two Houses of Parliament and that the prime min- 
ister, when not a peer, should lead the House of Commons. 
But the majority of the members of the new cabinet do not reg- 
ularly attend debates, and have, in effect, ceased to be parlia- 
mentarians. Their time is supposed to be devoted entirely to 
matters of policy related to the conduct of the war. The prime 
minister is no longer the leader of the House of Commons, nor 
is he, as a rule, present at its sessions. His place is taken by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who represents the government 

statements about the military forces of the empire, Lloyd George, speaking in the 
House of Commons on May 9, 1918, said: " Make no mistake about it. This is a 
vote of censure upon the Government. If this motion is carried we could not pos- 
sibly continue operations, and the right honorable gentleman, as the one responsible 
for the motion, would have to take the responsibility for the Government." 

1 The circumstances of the resignation of Mr. Austen Chamberlain as secretary of 
state for India in July I9l7may portend a constitutional custom that will permit of 
the dismissal of a single minister without involving a change of ministry. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century incompetent or unpopular ministers were 
sometimes forced out of office while their colleagues remained, but for the last half 
century, I believe, no case of this kind has occurred. (See Low, Governance of 
England, chap, viii, and Lowell, Government of England, vol. i, pp. 73-74). 
Prior to the establishment of the War Cabinet it was virtually impossible to censure a 
single minister for his administration of his department without censuring the govern- 
ment as a whole. The publication of a Report on military operations in Mesopo- 
tamia, drawn up by a commission of inquiry, aroused the British public to a high 
pitch of irritation, and the "punishment " of somebody was demanded. The Report 
censured the conduct of the India office, and the House voted to refer the charges to 
a judicial tribunal. In the speech in which he announced his resignation to Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain took the position that it was impossible for him to remain at 
the head of the office in which his conduct had been censured, " while such conduct 
might at any moment be called in question by the judicial tribunal to which you are 
going to refer these matters." (.Times, July 13, 191 7, p. 10.) His action seems 
to show that collective responsibility of ministers has lapsed, at least temporarily, 
since it was not viewed, either by the War Cabinet or by the other ministers, as re- 
quiring their resignations. 
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and answers questions addressed to the prime minister. 1 Mr. 
Bonar Law thus explained his position to the House : 

I am not here as the deputy of the Prime Minister in the ordinary 
sense of the word. When he asked me to join the Government he 
asked me to join as Leader of the House of Commons, and it is in 
that capacity that I come to the House. I know perfectly well that 
any one who attempts to lead the House of Commons who is not the 
Prime Minister will find it much more difficult than if he was, but I 
am perfectly certain of this, that in the way in which we are attempting 
to carry on the business, where we are having Cabinet meetings at 
least once every day, it would be utterly impossible for one man to 
attempt to direct the War and at the same time to attempt to direct 
the House of Commons. 8 

The withdrawal of the cabinet, and especially of the prime min- 
ister, from Parliament naturally elicited some adverse comment 
and criticism. One remonstrant in the House of Commons ex- 
pressed surprise and disappointment that the prime minister 
could not find time to attend the opening of the session in Feb- 
ruary 191 7, "though he could address a large meeting" the 
day before. " The House of Commons," he adds, " is not 
accustomed to this method of treatment, and in my opinion the 
sooner the Prime Minister finds time to attend to the business 
of the House of Commons the better the Government will get 
on with the war." 3 Another critic urged that the prime min- 
ister should attend at least once a week to answer questions 
which members might desire to put to him. 4 But it is only 
on occasions of especial moment that Lloyd George comes 
in person to the House of Commons. Lord Curzon has acted 
as spokesman of the War Cabinet in the House of Lords, but 
it has not been necessary for him to attend its sessions regu- 
larly. The War Cabinet, though its members do indeed hold 

•Cd. 9005, p. 1; Hansard, fifth series, XCIII, p. 2289; XCIV, p. 1422; XCV, 
p. 1600; Low, "The Imperial Constitution: The New Phase," Nineteenth Century, 
vol. lxxxii, p. 244. 

* Hansard, fifth series, XC, p. 492. 

3 Ibid., p. 46. 

4 Hansard, fifth series, XCI, p. 600. 
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seats in Parliament, could scarcely be described, as Bagehot 
described the cabinet of former days, as a " committee of the 
legislature." 

Though this study is concerned with the new cabinet as a 
purely British institution, it must at least refer to what is perhaps 
the most significant fact about it, which is its temporary absorp- 
tion into a wider imperial cabinet. One of the first acts of the 
Lloyd George government was to invite the prime ministers of 
the Dominions to attend a series of special and continuous 
meetings of the War Cabinet. For the purpose of those meet- 
ings the Dominion prime ministers were to be members of the 
War Cabinet. There thus came into existence a new institu- 
tion, representative of the British Empire as a whole, and sym- 
bolic of a growing sense of unity among its several parts. 
The Imperial War Cabinet, as it came to be called, consisted of 
the members of the British War Cabinet, representatives of 
all the Dominions except Australia,' the secretary of state 
for India together with three assistants appointed by the gov- 
ernment of India, and the colonial secretary, to speak on be- 
half of the crown colonies and protectorates. It was presided 
over by the British prime minister, and held fourteen meetings 
between March 20 and May 2, 1917.° The overseas repre- 
sentatives did not attend in the subordinate capacity of ad- 
visers. As Lord Curzon explained to the House of Lords : 

The British Cabinet became for the time being an Imperial War Cabi- 
net. While it was in session its overseas members had access to all 
the information which was at the disposal of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and occupied a status of absolute equality with that of the mem- 
bers of the British War Cabinet. It had prolonged discussions on all 

1 Mr. Hughes, the prime minister of Australia, was prevented from attending by 
a general election at home. 

*Cd. 9005, pp. 5-7. The Imperial War Cabinet was distinct from the Im- 
perial War Conference which sat in London at the same time. The latter was com- 
posed of the overseas representatives who were attending the Imperial War Cabinet, 
but met under the presidency of the colonial secretary, and did not include the 
British prime minister or the other members of the British War Cabinet. Its sessions 
took place at various dates between March 21 and April 27, 1917, and it adopted a 
number of highly important resolutions. 
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the most vital aspects of imperial policy, and came to important deci- 
sions with regard to them — decisions which will enable us to prosecute 
the war with increased unity and vigour, and which will be of the 
greatest value when it comes to the negotiation of peace. . . . l 

So successful was this novel experiment in imperial politics 
that at the last session Mr. Lloyd George, on behalf of the 
British government, proposed that similar meetings should be 
held annually, or more frequently if desirable, and that the im- 
perial cabinet, so summoned, 

should consist of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and such 
of his colleagues as deal specially with Imperial Affairs, of the Prime 
Minister of each of the Dominions or some specially accredited alter- 
nate . . . and of a representative of the Indian people to be appointed 
by the Government of India. 

The meeting of a second Imperial War Cabinet in London on 
June ii, 1918, points toward a realization of his hope that 
annual imperial cabinets may become " an accepted convention 
of the British Constitution." 

The Imperial War Cabinet runs counter to the traditional 
British theory of responsibility, for it is clearly not responsible 
to a legislature. For this reason, and for others, it has been 
opposed by those imperial federationists of the stricter school 
who have been urging the creation of a new federal imperial 
parliament with a new cabinet responsible to it, on the ground 
that the successful operation of cabinet government requires 
the absolute responsibility of a single cabinet to a single legisla- 
ture. 3 The Imperial War Cabinet seems to them an illogical and 
haphazard expedient. As one of them said : " At present we 
have an Imperial Executive without an Imperial Legislature, and 

1 Hansard, fifth series, XXV, (Lords), p. 145. "For many years those of us who 
perceived the importance of the matter have been considering in what manner and 
form the Dominions could best be called to our councils; and now we see them, 
under the stress of war, summoned not only for counsel but to take a direct share of 
command." Sir Frederick Pollock, "Imperial Unity: The Practical Conditions,' 
Quarterly Review, January, 1918, p. II. 

*For a somewhat doctrinaire advocacy of this view, see L. Curtis, Problem of the 
Commonwealth. 
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a Domestic Legislature without a Domestic Cabinet." * On the 
other hand, those who look forward to an imperial common- 
wealth of a new type, made up of autonomous nations enjoying 
equality of status and united in a permanent voluntary alliance, 
are inclined to see in the new imperial cabinet a promise of the 
fulfillment of their hopes. 2 

How far the changes in cabinet government that have been 
outlined will prove permanent, and to what extent they will be 
modified or abandoned after the war, are subjects of specula- 
tion upon which prophets will inevitably disagree. Many of 
these changes, however, are in keeping with modern constitu- 
tional tendencies and therefore a return to the former cabinet 
system seems improbable. 

Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

■J. A. R. Marriott, "British Federalism: A Vanished Dream?" Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. lxxxii, p. 493. 

1 Vide, e. g., General Smuts, War- Time Speeches, p. 30, and Sir R. Borden, 
Speech to the Empire Parliamentary Association, April 3, 191 7, quoted in part in 
Cd. 9005, pp. 8-9. Smuts and Borden were both members of the Imperial War 
Cabinet. 



